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The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
Sor it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tattern may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 








CHOLERA MORBUS.* 

Tue fright on this subject (though we suppose it will revive, now 
that Constantine’s choler has put an end to him) is understood to 
have declined ; yet the Sunday Times informs us, that during the 
past week applications have been so incessant at the Life Assurance 
Offices, as to keep the clerks up till ten and eleven at night. The 
alarm, though probably carried to an extravagant pitch, as must 
needs be the case where multitudes have their imaginations suddenly 
roused to a danger, has evidently not been unfounded ; but either 
the precautions taken by government against contagion (if contagion 
there be) have been hitherto so successful as to encourage confi« 
dence, or this quarter of the globe does not seem destined to be 
visited by the disease. The stranger has not come. He has not 
made his appearanee in France or Holland. Query, whether he 
will be seen in temperate climates and the most civilized countries, 
where people keep themselves clean, and are not subject to extremes 
of heat, or to panic terrors of war? 

The author of the pamphlet mentioned below is not a medical 
man, though he had some nurture in the profession: but he has 
seen cases of Cholera in India, he has’ suffered under the disease 
himself, has had occasion to treat it as if he were a doctor; and 
having treated it successfully, he naturally comes forward with his 
remedy, which is of the mixed order of the allaying and the stimu- 
lant,—warm baths, wines, spices, opium, calomel, and brandy, &c. 
Rentedies of this kind have been denounced by others as fatal, and 
opposite remedies been proposed, equally on grounds of experience, 
Some say that in Cholera there is too much bile, others too little ; 
some that it is contagious, while others laugh at contagion ; some 
talk of its being all owing to acid, while others laugh at the acid; 
and many talk of a morbid principle going about in the air,—the 
‘pestilence that walketh at noon,’—which strikes whom it pleases, 
though the poison is not communicated from one person to another. 
Who shall decide, not merely ‘when doctors disagree,’ but when 
the whole world disagree, and are frightened? The only thing 
that seems clear is, that as in almost all other cases @f disease, the 
stomach and digestion are the great matters; and that the choler or 
bile having the most obvious part to perform in such cases, it is 
the chief secret concerned. , 

There are two conclusions therefore which reasonable men come 
to, and which offer not only the two most feasible securities against 
this disease, but are the best securities against all disease; to wit,— 
1st. That temperance is the main point,—that is to say, we should 
avoid excess of all kinds; and 2nd. That one of the excesses to be 
avoided is an excess of care; or in other words, that having taken 
the reasonable precaution, we should be of good heart, and think 
nothing further about the matter. 

‘ But there is one thing more, which may be of consequence. Mr 
White seems to have been smitten with fond amazement at the prize 
of a thousand guineas, for the best -reatise on this disease offered 
by ‘His Most Excellent Majesty, Nicholas, Emperor of all the 


Russias.’ He says his Majesty is the only one in Europe who has _ 
held out any such reward, and therefore the only one who deserves 


his dedication ; and he begs his Majesty to ‘condescend’ to listen 
to the dedication accordingly, and lauds his ‘ humane intentions for 
the welfare of mankind at large.’ Now the seeret of the Russian 


* Treatise on Cholera Morbus ; the Method of Treatment, and Means 
of Prevention Written for the Emperor of Russia’s Prize. Dedicated 
to his Imperial Majesty. By W. White, of the Honourable East India 
Company's Service. 8vo. pp. 36, Strange. 








Emperor’s anxiety for the destruction of the Cholera Morbus, is 
the same that has rendered him anxious to destroy the Poles ; to 
wit, the preservation of his- empire, and of the armies which the 
Cholera Morbus has attacked. If the Choleta Morbus could have 
been confined to the Poles, his Majesty’s ‘humane intentions for 
the welfare of mankind at large’ would have been well pleased to 
see it cut them up, root and branch. A ‘thousand giiineas against 
the Cholera! How many millions of guineas will he not have 
spent, to enable him to slaughter the Poles? These gallant men 
have told him how to destroy the Cholera, if he wishes it. The 
way is to withdraw his armies. His armies have helped to spread 
the contagion ; or:if contagion be not concerned, they have helped 
to spread poverty, disease, fear, misery, broken hearts; all which 
are causes of Cholera, or at any rate its most frightful aggravators. 

But even this is not what we’meant to spedk Of. “Our thoughts 
were directed to a matter, which if it comes after the others like an 
anti-climax, is one of avery serious description, and highly to be 
avoided in policy as wellas good taste, “We allude to the dint of 
his Most Excellent Majesty’s ‘subjects ;—the ‘filthy habits of his 
hordes of slaves, who eat candles and are over-run with vermin, 
and who being thus prepared to invade ‘ the contagious countries’ 
(as Mrs Malaprop calls them) run, like so: matly poisoned bears, to 
crush their neighbours, and diffuse the reign of brute force and 
Cholera round the globe. 

The Russians, in short, are the diftiest people in Europe; and to 
be dirty is to offer a premium for disease, far more efficacious than 
the Emperor’s counter-premium of a thousand guineas. Now 
though we hold the dirtiest Englishman to be'a'swan compared with 
one of these subjects-of the Autocrat, yet comparative 
may take a lesson from the filthiest; and we would add, in order 
to complete the precaution against this or any other disease, a scru- 
pulous attention to cleanliness. Let the motto against the Cholera 
be,—Temperance, Cheerfulness, and good Washing. The stomach is 
the principal thing concerned; the skim is as closely connected with 
the stomach, as ventilation and a clean house are with the inhabi- 
tant; to keep the skin clean, is to keep clean the house of the soul. 
Cleanliness, on this account, has been justly called ‘the first of 
virtues ;’ not that it is the first invrank,: but it is the first in order, 
—the one that must lead the way, that 'the others may follow 
decently and with, comfort. 

There is a fever known among the poor, (aid oftener perhaps 
than is suspected felt among the rich), by the unscientific but not 
less knowing appellation of the dirt fever. _ A story is told of an old 
Scotchwoman, who throwing herself into a river out of melancholy, 
and being rescued and rubbed heartily with flannel, was astonished 
to find herself restored, not only to life, but to good spirits. The 
poor woman’s melancholy was dirt. How many suicides have been 
owing to causes no grander, we cannot say; but we think it likely 
there has been a good many. The life of the skin is suffocated ; 
the soul gets into a kind. of jail ; mélancholy supervenes ; and the 
poor prisoner in a frenzy, makes an end of himself and his dungeon 
together. Such cases may be very rare among certain classes ; but 
in its degree, want of cleanliness will affect any one, and prepare 
the body for the most perplexing disorders. Again therefore we 
say,—Eat reasonably, be. merry, end ‘wash. 

As to the reasonable eating, we take it to consist not in a scrupu- 
lous avoidance of this or that, even of all-dreaded acids; but in 
stopping short of what oppresses the stomach, whether in quantity 
or quality ; and previded thet limit be kept, in ‘ pegging away,’ and 
making a good honest chearful meal-of-it. And we have a strong 
notion that always provided this limit be kept, seasonabile is also 
reasonable ; that.is to say, whatever is in’season, and wholesome at 
any time, is particularly wholesome then, — oranges in spring, 
and strawberries and currants in summer. Strawberries: may be 
ventured upon by the most timid of anti-acidites. They are a fruit 
upon which nature seems to have heaped its favours; and‘their 
attractions are in proportion, as if On purpose to invite us. Their 
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wholesomeness equals their beauty, and their fragrance both. The 
physicians count them in the rare number of pleasant remedies. 
Their very leaves have a singular elegance; and after you have 
finished your supper of strawberries, you find your teeth cleaned ; 
which by the way is a wholesome as well as most well-behaved 
thing on going to bed; and recommended by the Chinese (as Sir 
John Sinclair noteth) for a marvellous opiate. 

An Italian author, (Giambattista Roberti) who has written a 
whole poem on strawberries, and who ought to know what is good, 
for he was a clergyman, has expressed himself on this point with a 
candour that might startle our northern cloth.. Speaking of straw- 
berries as a substitute for physic, he says, 

* Io per me d’esse, a boccon’ ricchi e doppi 

Spesso ringonfio, e riconforto il seno ; 

E brontolando per dispetto scoppi 

Quel vecchio d’ Ippocrasso e di Galeno, 

Che i giulebbi, ’essenzie, ed i sciloppi 

Abborro come I’ ostico veleno : 

E di Fragole un avida satolla 

Mi purga il sangue, e avviva ogni midolla.’ 

Le e. Canto II, st. 30. 
** I, for my part, by mouthfuls rich and double 

Gobble them oft, and cool my mighty breast ; 

And scornful, give myself no sort of trouble 

With Galen and those beasts, whom I detest. 

Their jalaps and their pill (horrible bubble !) 

I quite abhor, and chase both East and West. 

A good rich strawb’rry feast (not a la sparrow) 

Makes my blood bright, and vivifies my marrow.’ 
It is proper to mention however, that our poet, agreeably to his 
clerical science, prepares his dish in a peculiar manner; for he not 
only powders his strawberries with sugar, but makes them pass 
through a bowl of wine !—We cannot say whether that would be 
as good for the Cholera, as for the Church, eS 








The Church, the Whole Church, and Nothing but the Church. 

8vo. pp. 42. Effingham Wilson. 
Tuis title has a different sound with it from ‘ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill!’ So far, so good, as a memento of 
that better cry: but we confess we do not understand the meaning 
of it, as.a title to the pamphlet. If the author wishes to imply that 
the Clergy will have nothing less, and that they will consent to no 
compromise, he is mistaken. They will consent, because they 
cannot help it: and some of the leaders of the Church deserve 
credit for seeing this in time, and coming forward to begin the 
compromise. Lord Grey has put off the day of destruction from 
the coronets of the Lords (if they will let him): and if the Bishops 
save their mitres, it will be owing to such men as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The pamphlet is little more than a banter upon the Clergy, not 
always in the best taste. We shall be glad to see the day when the 
follies and corruptions of trade are handled with as little ceremony. 
The following is laughable :— 

‘ A few years ago, a grave Scottish Clergyman (settled in Lon- 
don, and well known to the Canons, and what not, of one of the 
Metropolitan Cathedrals) took a visitor to hear prayers. The two 
strangers (who formed the majority of the audience) seated them- 


selves behind the dervishes ; but, during a break in the service, the | 


Scotch Parson had an opportunity of exchanging courtesies with 
the performers. He took occasion to introduce his friend ; but he 
had scarcely named him, when the course of business required the 
howlers to stand to their books. However, while the opposite side 
was engaged, they employed themselves in asking a few polite 
questions about the visitor.—“ When did Mr come to town ?” 
—* Yesterday.” “ Lord have merey upon us !””—“ Does he make 
any stay ?”’—** About a week.” “‘ Christ have mercy upon us !”— 
+z How does he like London ?””—* Not at all!” “ have mercy 
upon us!”—And again: “ I hope you will bring him to see us 
after service ?’—“ I am afraid we cannot come.” “ Oh, Christ, 
hear us !”—“ Well, come some other day; you will find me here 
for the next three weeks.”—“ I shall do my best to wait upon 
you.” “ My soul hath waited,” &c., and so on.’ 








A RUSSIAN NOVEL.* 





TRAVELLERS tell us little of the general routine of life, among the 
natives of the countries through which they pass; they make their 
observations come to certain conclusions, and then make known to 
the world the result, with little reference to the process. They 
give.us, in general terms, their opinions of national character, but 
do not sufficiently explain the grounds upon which they are founded. 


“© Ivan Vejeeghen; or Life in Russia, By Thaddeus Bulgévin. 
2 vols, 12mo. ittake: and Co. 





The consequence is, that in most cases, we have but a confused 
idea of the people described. A man may tell us that he has com- 
posed a minuet and a jig, and we shall have a vague idea that the 
one is somewhat slow and formal, the other quick and lively; but 
let him proceed to show us the notes, and we shall see a vast deal 
more in them, than the mere names express. So, let the traveller 
describe to us the familiar habits of the people of whom he speaks, 
and we shall have a much clearer idea of them, than could possibly 
be given by any general epithets, however forcible. It is, perhaps, 
unconsciously that travellers so commonly omit to represent to us, 
minor traits of character ; things, made familiar to themselves by 
frequent occurrence, appear unimportant ; and they relate chiefly 
such matters as are of rare occurrence, and consequently striking, 
even to the natives of the place they are in. Suppose a man, 
dropped from the moon, were to wander about England for some 
months, making memorandums of all the remarkable events, which 
we ourselves should publish to the world as such ;—what sort of a 
picture would he give of us, in the book which he spun out of 
these memorandums, on his return? It is not in us to undervalue 
the labours of travellers, ‘Reader ;—we love, and are grateful to 
them; it is because we love them, that we would have them 
approach as near to perfection as possible; and to do that, we 
would have them tell us everything. We would have them look 
upon us as children, and begin at the beginning; we would have 
them think nothing too trifling to mention, that can give the 
smallest insight into the characters, manners, or feelings of those 
around them. We are well pleased that they should tell us whether 
or not they liked their suppers or their lodgings, how much longer 
they had to fast than was agreeable to them, and how the wind, 
rain, or sun, persisted in a bare-faced attack upon them, in the 
midst of their hunger. Let them tell us all these things; we would 
only say to them, ‘ Do not confine this liberality of detail to the 
subject of yourselves, and your travelling companions.’ 

Within the last few years, the deficiency objected to, on the part 
of travellers, has been in some measure supplied to us by novels, in 
some cases written by the writers of travels themselves, as if they 





were conscious of what was wanting in their graver works. This is 
well :—appearing thus with a certificate of authenticity upon the 
title-page, they are most welcome; and we would willingly see it 
established as a general custom, that every volume of travels should 
be accompanied by its respective novel. Some of these national 
| pictures have, however, been written by authors who have not pubs 

lished travels. Very well,—be it so. So long as they are person- 
| ally acquainted with the countries they describe, we will welcome 
| them. 

Some time ago we met with a work intitled ‘ Life in India.’ It 
gave a lively picture of the mode of life among the British residents, 
chiefly in Calcutta. Had there been twenty more volumes of it, we 
should have read them all with pleasure. Notwithstanding its ficti- 
tious character, the work was full of truth; for even fiction has its 
truth. When we saw advertised ‘ Life in Russia,’ we were earnest 
to see it. We thought to see a picture of Russia, by an English 
traveller or resident there. It is not so. It is a Russian novel, 
written in that language, published in that country, and translated, 
we suspect, by a Scotchman. The work is ushered into the world 
by an advertisement which excites no small degree of expectation. 
We extract the first paragraph :— 

‘Probably no other work ever published in Russia acquired 
such a sudden popwierny as the novel, a translation of which is now 
submitted to the British public. The first edition, which came out 
in 1829, was sold off in three weeks after it had issued from the 
press; it has been translated into the French and German lan- 
guages; and, in its own country, its fame has extended to the best 
ranks of society.’ 

Having read the work, we are obliged to confess that this extra- 
ordinary success must have arisen from its comparative merit as a 
Russian novel: compared with the novels of our own country, it 
will not rank very high 


This, however, rather proves our wealth, 
than Russian poverty. 


It is immeasurably superior to the common 
run of novels that, not many years since, issued from the circulating 
libraries by scores, spreading sentimentality wherever they appeared, 
and showing how hopeless love and consumption were the most 
attractive charms of woman. As compared with our own novels, 
we would place it in the third rank. It is no mean station, We 
speak of it now as a novel only. Considering it as a picture of 
Russian manners, it acquires an additional interest in this country. 
Moscow and Petersburgh are made familiar to us; and we are 
introduced into the camp of the Kirgheesian Tartars, which—to 
say the truth,—seems the most civilized of the three. As far as we 
can gather from the work before us, morality hangs lightly upon 
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the Russians: of truth, they seem to have no knowledge ; and where 
is the dishonour of assuming a tank, and pretending to wealth, 
which you neither do, nor hope to possess ? A gentleman, the hero 
of the novel, connives with sharpers, to cheat the guests assembled 
at the house of his mistress, by means of false cards, and a variety 
of contrivances for removing inconvenient ones, through the agency 
of coat-cuffs, snuff-boxes, &c.; and meeting with some little incon- 
venience in consequence, moralises upon the sufferings incurred by 
the smallest deviation from the right path.. He is still a man of 
honour !—a man of singularly noble character !—How should he be 
otherwise,—he is the natural son of'a prince, and an adept in the 
killing of Turks. The finest character iu the work is, undoubtedly, 
the chief of the Kirgheesian Tartars, Arsalan Sultan. We should 
admire the liberality with which the author attributes the most 
atrocious crimes to weakness, to circumstance, and to neglected 
education, if we were not forced to suspect that his sense of such 
crimes, in themselves, is a very dull one. The bosom friend of the 
hero gives him the following advice,—his object is to get a lucrative 
place :-— 

* Say aye to everything which the old men say, play whist and 
boston wtth the old women ; never fall into a passion at cards, and 
do not ask payment for debts of honour; give treats to the young 
people, and participate in their pleasures; never enter into a dis- 
pute, but agree i (9 with the majority in the company of your 
comrades, with the landlord in his own house, and with every 
individual by himself. Originate no scandal yourself, and defame 
no one, but hear all patiently, repeat it with circumspection, always 
omitting the names; amuse the company with fictions, and never 
tell the truth when you can avoid it; praise everything belonging to 
others, and cry down everything of your own; call all babblers sen- 
sible, all men in public stations active and industrious, all judges 
honourable, all rich men beneficent, all elderly ladies good, all 
young women and girls beauties, all children Cupids and geniuses. 
Get a thorough knowledge of the name’s-days and birth-days of all 
the people of your acquaintance, and do not neglect visiting. 
Learn to laugh till you cry, when you are told any wearisome story, 
on pretence of its being funny, and Jearn to make wry faces when 
any one confides his grief to you. When you move forward, make 
it appear as if you always stood back, and that you are doing it in 
spite of yourself. Ascribe all your success to others, and thank 
everybody. Bear. patiently small mortifications, but take your 
revenge by means of a third party. Make your requests always for 
others, and get others to request for you. Neyer refuse anything 
to any one: promise everything to all, and afterwards make your 
excuse by the impossibility of getting it performed, seeming at the 
same time as if you did everything which depended upon you, 
though you actually did nothing.’ 

This is not counsel given in jest, or in momentary bitterness ; it is 
gravely given, and gravely followed. It conveys a slight sneer at 
the conduct of those who make such policy necessary, but the 
policy itself is represented as a proper one. The following this 
advice, is the prudent and proper side of our hero’s character; 
cheating and swindling are the generous ebullitions of his youth. 
Public virtue seems consistent with private :—patriotism is submis- 
sion to the powers that be :—‘ The real friend of mankind does not 
cry out, nor baw! against the laws of the land or established order, 
but, contenting himself with things as they are, does as much good 
as is in his power.’ 

The adventures of Ivan are romantic, and the book is amusing; 
but it is too much broken up by episodes, and falls off very much 
towards the conclusion. Its chief interest is as a picture of Russian 
manners, and in this light we recommend it to our readers. 








FINE ARTS. 
ELGIN MARBLES. 
(Continued). 

Wnuar a shabby spirit always pervades public institutions in Eng- 
land! Here, at the ‘ British’ Museum, a place belonging to our- 
selves, to you, reader, to everybody that is ‘ British, —provided for 
the gratuttous amusement and instruction of all decent ‘ Britons,’— 
here every visitor who does not know the place is either compelled 
to look and not learn, or buy a catulogue (that mean addition to the 
9 of entrance in such places) the price of which we are told is 
alfa crown. This we do not recollect ourselves; for it is some 
years since we used one, our visits being to marbles, and too fre- 
uent to require a catalogue; but were the price less than this, say 
sixpence, it is more than should be demanded, where the admission 
professes to be gratuitous; and surely it can hardly be so called, 
when the aoe) upon using the gratuity is either expense or igno- 
rance. It is a thing very generously suffered by Government, but 
of no use whatever. In short, you are either admitted very liberally 
for nothing, upon condition you do not open your eyes; or, for the 
privilege of opening your eyes, you pay half a crown, or whatever it 
may be. Having entered our protest, let us enter the room, con- 

ttining these our old friends, not to speak profanely. 
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| the imagination, for if designs 


Near the Ilyssus, is the far-famed horse. This is an instance of 
the superiority of the moral over the physical. Here you have the 
expression, the manner, the 7 the staring eye, all make 
the stone like the flesh, and prove the sculptor a kind of creator. 
What comparison would hold between this and Mr Cooper’s more 
physically correct horses, excellent as they are! Of the other 
horses heads in the same room, little can be judged, because of the 
Turks! We must again differ with the general opinion. The battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe appears to us, much as people have 
attempted to teach us to admire them, wanting in action. They are 
rather like academic studies from the set figure, than designs from 
are made with the assistance of a 
model, the medium ought not to be perceived. Still the beauty 
and truth of the figures as to the drawing, will never be more than 
equalled. The bas-reliefs underneath these are very different. 
Here is no want of action; but the commanding ease, ind graceful 
andante—(may we use this kindred expression?)—the uniform 
variety, bring to the eye all nature with its beauty. It is a proces- 
sion of fine movements,—one fine cavalry dance. The Torso of 
Neptune again, owing to those decapitators the Turks, is a blank. 
What we see of it is a most unobjectionable meget though we 
are inclined to take it upon credit ; for no small faith is ours, that 
the whole design was worthy of its companions. What a place 
must that Parthenon have been; the noble people, deities, and 
heroes, strewn about its surface ; the gigantic figure of the mighty 
Minerva, the patroness of the place, presicing over them, with its 
fine architecture, and its appeal to the egotism (aye, and to the 
better part of that egotism) of its lively and self-reflecting fre- 
quenters. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


ADVANTAGE OF BEING EmpLoyep.—To a busy man, temptation 
is fain to climb up together with his business, and sins creep upon him only 
by accidents and occasions ; whereas to an idle person they come in a jull 
body, and with open violence, and the impudence of restless importunity.— 
Jeremy Taytor. , 


CHARITABLE CoNSTRUCTION OF THE ConDUCT OF OTHERS.— 
Let avy of the strictest character for regularity of conduct among us, 
examine impartially how many vices he has never been guilty of, not 
from any care or vigilance, but for want of opportunity, or some acciden- 
dental circumstance intervening’; how many of the weaknesses of mankind 
he has escaped, because he was out of the line of such temptation; and 
what often, if not always, weighs mote than all the rest, how much he is 
indebted to the world’s good opirtion, because the world does not know all: 
I say, any man who can thus think, will scan the failings, nay the faults 
and crimes of mankind around him, with a brother's eye.— Burns. 











HAIR FOR A PAINTER, 
Her yellow locks, crisped like golden wire, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And, when the winde amongst them did inspire, 
They waved like a penvon wide dispred, 
And low behind her back were scattered ; 
And whether art it were or heedless hap, 
As through the flowering forest rash she fled, 
In her rude hairs sweet flow’rs themselves did lap, 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did conta. 
SPENSER. 


MAIDEN LOVE. 
She fashions him she lov’d, of angel’s kind, 
Such as in holy story were employ’d 
To the first fathers, from th’ Eternal Mind, 
And in short vision only are enjoy’d. 


She thinks of Eden-life, and no rough wind 
In their Pacific sea shall wrinkles make ; 
That still her lowliness shall keep him kind, 


Her ears keep him asleep, her voice awake. DAvENANT. 


CONDUCT OF THE WORLD DESCRIBED. 
I am not enamoured of this painted idol, 
This strnrpet world ; for her most beauteous looks 
Are poison’d baits, hang upon golden hooks ; 
When fools do swim in wealth, her Cynthian beams 
Will wantonly dance on.the silver streams ; 
But when the squint-eyed age sees virtue poor, 
Aud by a little spark sit shivering, 
Begging of all, relieved at no man’s door, 
She smiles on her (as the sun shines on fire) 
To kill that little heat ; and with her frown 
Is proud that she can tread poor virtue down : 
Therefore ber wrinkled brow makes not mine sour, 


Her gifts are toys, and I deride her power. Dexker. 


SIMILES—or rue sensgs. 
This power spreads outward, but the root doth grow 
In th’ inward soul, which only doth perceive : 
For th’ eyes and ears no more their objects know, 
Than glasses know what faces they receive, 


OF FEELING. 
Much like a subtle spider, which doth sit 
In middle of her web which spreadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the utmost thread of it 





She feels it instantly on every side. Sm Joun Davizs. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Havuanget.—The Rencontre—A peak After the Wedding—Separation and Re 
paration—The 





Rierisn Orrnra.—The Haunted Hike a and Young—Tom Thumb. 





ADELPH#I. 

We have heard that Mr ARNOLD is upon some make-shift plan at 
present with his premises here, and merely keeping a company 
together till he can complete and use them as he pleases. We 
hope the report is true, for we should be sorry to think he has no 
better fare in prospect for us, than such as he has commenced his 
new season with, Last night a new piece was produced, called 
The Haunted Hulk, We dreaded a fresh, or rather a stale piece, 
with sailors in it; for we know what it must inevitably contain,— 
sea-jargon, straw-hats, a hornpipe, a land-lubber, a pretty girl, and 
tobacco-box pathos. We looked also for broadsides of loyalty ; 
but are happy to say they were thought superfluous, Witi1am the 
Fourth can afford to let us be quiet a little about him. In ail the 
rést, we are sorry to say, we found our anticipations too trne: not 
that we have any objection to the hornpipe, much less to the pretty 
girl, who was very prettily performed by Miss Pincorr; but we are 
heartily sick of the sea-jargon, and can never see a crew of these 
pig-tailed and straw-hatted dramatis persone without feeling that 
they have no business further westward than Wapping. They are 
always talking against ‘long yarns;’ while their own talk is one 
eternal long yarn of nonsensical egotism and vapid slang, everlast- 
ingly repeated. Certain portions of the audience are pleased, and 
would be pleased with anything that flattered their patriotic dull- 
ness, and that reflects (as they think) their own manhood in another 
shape ; but the rest are beginning to be heartily tired. It seems 
the fashion now-a-days for audiences to find as little fault as 
possible ; and we have no quarrel with the fashion. There is more 
knowledge in it, than in the readiness to find fault. But even 
good-natured audiences will grow disgusted, if they have much 
more of this sea stuff. They will cease to go and see what they 
have had a hundred times over. The self-importance of sailors is 
only tolerable in its own sphere, because of the ignorance that 
excuses it ; but brought forward in this way for our admiration, and 
brought forward a hundred times over, it becomes a painful absur- 
dity. A sailor is a capital fellow in battle, a glorious one when he 
has just got his pay, and no very wise one at any time. His hard- 
ships are tremendous, He would be very glad to get out of them 
and we are heartily sorry to think he is entrapped into their net ; 
but as a matter for our mirth and good fellowship, he has no more 
to do with it (at all events on shore) than a live porpus; and it is 
a mercy to chuck him back to sea again. 

The piece last night is not worth analyzing. It is the old story 
all over again, with the exception of the personation of a lady’s 
ghost by a sailor’s sister, who by means of haunting the hulk of an 
old vessel among some rocks, gives him a hiding-place from his 
pursuers, the sailor being supposed to be a deserter. The perplex. | 
ities are all of the mest voluntary description imaginable, and so are | 
the escapes and the situations. At one time, the deserter eluded 
the search of a whole gang in a house, by dint of fairly slipping out 
of a room while their backs were all turned, and making a screen of 
the door of it; where he stood, visible to everybody but his hunters ! 
The music is by Mr Hawes. We are sorry ‘we must notice it, and 
shall say no more. The best thing in the piece is a parody of Mr 
Lee’s pretty song, Avy to the mountuin’s brow, sung by Mr 
Reeve, the land-lubber of the piece, in lamentation of his being 
compelled to go to sea. Mr Reeve anticipated, with considerable 
abjection, the company he was about to keep with crabs and 


ne fer he imitated en. with Indicrous 
abhorrence, of Reeve in a new piece goes a hos way to 
make it go icon At is not always a very delicate relish ; but there 
is sure to be guste in it, of its kind. 

By a slip of the pen, the name of Mrs Gress was substituted in 
our yesterday’s article, for that of Mrs Giover. It was easy 
a for the reader to see, that our rdescsiption could only 

to such an actress.as the Jatter, 
fe must —_ pouipams our further remarks upon EListon. 
ee 





THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
For the Benefit of the Irish. 
A MASKED FETE. 


THEATRE — — — MARKET. 


THE MARRIAGE. OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss Land. Susanna, Miss Wells. 
Barbarina, Mrs T. Hill. Marcellina, Mrs Coveney. 
Count Almaviva, Mr Vining. Antonio, Mr J. Cooper. Fiorello, Mr Hucke}. 
Figaro, Mr Webster. Cherubino, MrsHumby. Basil, Mr Bishop. 
Notary, Mr V. Webster. Sebastian, Mr Moore. 
In Act ILI. A Pas Deux, by Mile. Clari and M. Edgar. 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters— Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 





To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; A Day After the Wedding ; and Fish Qut 
of Water. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An Original Drama, called A 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. tephen Barncliffe, MrT’. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 
After which, the yOu of 
OLD AND OU NG. 
Pegyy, Miss Pincott. 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowteey, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray., Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
After which, the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 
Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Ripping Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 
Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. é, Mr B. Hill. 


To-morrow, A popular piece; The Middle Temple ; and The Spring Lock. 


SUR a: KY TH EKATRE, 


TWay’s Tragedy of 
V ENIC E PRESERV ED. 
Belvidera, Miss Scott. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Almar. Priuli, Mr D. Pitt. Bedamar, Mr Honner. 
Jaffier, Mr Elton. Pierre, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Renault, Mr Gough. Spinosa, Mr Lee. Elliot, Mr Tully. 
After which, MONCRIEFP’S Farce of 
MONSIEUR TONSON. 
Adolphine de Courcy, Miss Vincent. | Madame Bellegarde, Mme. Simon. 
Mrs Thompson, Miss Nicol. Monsieur Morblea, Mr C. Hill. 
Mr a Mr D. Pitt. Tom King, MrHonner. Jack Ardourly, i Re 
Rusty, Mr Webb. Useful, Mr Rogers. Nap, Mr Goug 
To conclude with Banaymoxe’s Melo-Drama, tt 
THE FOULAHS! OR, A SLAVE’S REVENGE. 
Emily Worthy, Miss Scott. Laura, Miss Bell. Ora, Mme. Simon. 
Captain Worthy, Mr D. Pitt. Old Worthy, Mr Gough. 
Jean Philippe Gastineau, Mr Honner. Rigid, Mr Asbury. Maline, vem, 
Sergeant, Mr Hobbs. Henry, Miss Ellis. Cato, Mr C. Hill 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The favorite Operetta of 
WHO .RULE 8S? 


Caroline Vernon, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Come where the Aspens 























quiver,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 
Zulietta, Miss Dix. Cogi, Miss Andrews. Ist Female, Miss Ward. 
| Solyman, MrG. Lejeune. Hagibee, Mr Marshall. Flannagan, Mr Hammerton. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
| Celeste de Montmorency, ‘Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Away, away to 
the mountain’s brow,’ ant * Those tinkling bells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Dix. Jaana, Mis: Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 
To conclude with Moncrierr’s Comic Extravaganza, called 
GIOVANNI IN LONDON: 
eae ee Quixotte, Miss Dix. 
Mrs Leporello, Miss Andrews, Squalling Pan, Miss Weston, 
: Mrs Drainemdry, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Simpkins, Miss Beresford. 
‘Mrs Porous, Miss Brothers. Don Giovannt, Mrs Waylétt, in which she will sing, 
‘ Pra be Sooty please to moderate,’ ‘ l’ve kissed and I’ve —— ¢ Yoong Love,’ 


Tyro Song of ‘ Liberty!’ ‘Chanson d'Amour,’ ‘I'he Woodpecker,’ and 
pote, eh ha’e wi’ Wallace bled |’ 
Leporelio, Mr Green. Mr Deputy English, Mr Munroe, Popinjay, Mr G. Lejeune. 


Mr Florentine Fianikin, Mr Hammerton. 


Drainemdry, Mr Marshail. 
Simpkins, Mr Bedford. 


Porous, Mr Porteus. Nokes, Mr G. Smith. 





AsTLEY’sAMPHITH EATRE.—Mazeppa—Duerow’ s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Costre THEATRE.—Saul Braintree, the Poacher—The 
Old Chateau—Darnley the Knight of Burgundy. 

Tueratre Sans Souci, Leicester Souare.—The Heir 
at Law—The Rendezvous—Is He Jealous. 








VauxHatt Garpens,—Variety of Entertainments. 





R. » at the Fatler ce, 26 Br yiges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
are to be addressed) ; soid by ONwuyw, 4 Catherine street, Sera: at Esens’ Library, Uld Bond street; by Cuarppgsi; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 
Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fix.p, Air street, Piccadilly ; ; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; KENNerH, Corner of Bow street ; 


ion, ; Luoyp, a 
ADY¥. ISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 2% Brydges street ; by Mr 


and by Messrs C. 





street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
&. Reynevt, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
Ww. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


Turnour, Theatrical 


42 Chancery-lane ; 








